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sexual. These figures, however, are probably of little if any importance as an
indication of either the true incidence or significance of the problem.

Among Americans in Japanese prison camps, food and not sex was the one
great motivating factor in the prisoners' lives. Thoughts and dreams of women
disappeared. Homosexuality became a negligible factor. The few examples
of it were to be found among kitchen and hospital help, who were able to
receive slightly better nourishment.6

In general, there were four types of homosexuality that came to the atten-
tion of the psychiatrist. One of these is described as latent homosexuality. There
were men in the Army who had never had any consciousness of particular
interest in men or knowledge of this twist in their personality who, when
placed in a strictly male communal life, became disturbed and anxious. Many
of them were embarrassed while in the toilet or when undressing in front of
other men; they found themselves unnaturally interested in the physical build of
other men. Some of them became acutely distressed and tense as a result.7

The second type was the homosexual individual who, prior to his Army.
experience, had accepted his make-up and had satisfying contacts and sexual
relationships with other men. He was able to do this without any distress or
emotional concern to himself. Usually he remained discreet about it and very
often got along well socially. Undoubtedly there were many such men in the
Army. Only a few of them were detected by accident and thus brought to the
attention of the psychiatrists.

There was a third group of men who revealed no homosexual interest or
proclivities except in certain very special situations, usually when under the in-
fluence of excess alcohol. Often these men were unable to remember their
homosexual behavior which had occurred while they were drunk. This was a
particularly unfortunate type of problem in the social milieu and organization
of the Army. Alcohol often reduces inhibitions. The Gemutlkhkeit, the
"fraternal spirit," the warm good will characteristic of a "wet" stag party with
its flow of salacious stories is a more socially acceptable release of emotional
tension than the play of buffoonery. The arm-in-arm affection of drinking com-
panions and the arm-around-shoulder stance of the barbershop quartette are
commonly accepted practice. Such activity creates no hazard for the mature
man, but an immature person who drinks too much may go further to indulge
in undisguised sexual activities. In civilian life this may put the man on a
social black list; in the Army it may be the end of his military career. The
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